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Korean Students in America 
And What They Bring Back 
H. H. UNDERWOOD, Ph. D. 


HE DECEMBER NUMBER of the ‘‘Kerean Student Bulletin” contains a list of theses 
written by Korean students in America; which is worth the attention of all those inter- 
ested in the development of Korea. The list is by no means complete and doubtless 

many of our readers can think of additions to it. Despite unavoidable omissions the editors of 
the “Bulletin” have furnished us with a statement of the subjects that have been engaging the 
time and effort of almost three score young Korean leaders during the last few years. 

These young men and women representa very large investment of funds, if we put it 
on no higher a basis than that of cash. Counting travel toand from Korea, and living and 
study expenses in America, it seems conservative to say that they represent an expenditure 
by someone or ‘‘ones” of at least $ 2C0,000 for their study in America alone. The cost of 
their training and education prior to their departure to America must have been very con- 
siderable, but an estimate of this would be difficuit to make. 

We, who are attempting to assist the Korean people, are already rejoicing in the large 
dividends now being received from part of this investment through those who have already 
returned to Korea. We are also waiting eagerly, and sometimes perhaps nervously, for the 
return of the others. 

Of course no casual study of a list of dissertations can be transformed into an accurate 
evaluation of men and womer. Onthe other hand the major interests of any individual are 
significant, and the subject matter of study, as weil as the educational agency by means of 
which the training has been received, all have a direct relationship to the work of later life. 

The list, as published, names 54 Korean men and women who have received sixty degrees. 
These are very unevenly divided among forty-eight men and six women, It is to be feared 
that this preportion would not be greatly changed by the completion of the list. Doubtless 
this fact will bring home to many of us still more clearly be mecessys ao further emphasis on 
the higher education of women both abroad and in Korea. 

The list is is significantly modern. Perhaps the omissions are chiefly among those whose 
degrees are of older date, since such data would be hard to secure. But it is certainly true 
that it is only in recent times that any number have gone abroad for study ; the years in which 


the degrees were granted are as follows : 


1912 os ss 1 1921 8 1926 xe as 7 

1) en <a 1 1922 3 1927 “F zis 18 

1918 16 ae 1 1923 8 1928 se ae 6 

1920 oe 1 1924 ae ad 3 1929 AE 5g 18 
1925 oe ee 5 
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; As suggested above it would doubtless be possible to secure a list of earlier degrees but 
the recency of so large a number is not without its meaning. : 

The degrees themselves are the next feature to attract our attention, The “Bulletin” 
jist records them as follows: 


Bachelor of Divinity .. Sc 8 Master of Laws .. ws as 1 
Master of Arts .. es shin, Cae Doctor of Philosophy .. 55 oo cok 
Master of Science Se se 6 Doctor of Public Health.. a0 1 


Master of Business Administration 2 : 

On account of the high cost of travel it is usual for most Oriental students to continue 
their studies till they have secured the doctorate, so that the large number of Master’s degrees 
shows this list to be chiefly concerned with those who are still in training. The degree of 
Master of Business Administration is relatively a new one, requiring at least two and some- 
times three years of work beyond the bachelor’s, it is therefore rather gratifying to find even 
two such degrees among our Korean students. Doubtless the difference between the Japanese 
system of law and that of America accounts for the fact that only one Master of Laws is found 
in the list. Some will wish that the proportion of the M. A. and the M.S. were different but 
with the wide latitude of studies leading to the M. A. it would be dangerous to base any 
conclusions on this fact. In view of the criticisms of the Church frequently heard today, I, for 
one, could wish that there were more B. D. s., but here again there are quite a number of 
pastors who have taken their preliminary theological work here or in Japan and have gone 
to America only for the more advanced study. 

It is interesting to note that the only P. H. D. (Public Health) listed was granted to 


awoman. (I am aware that there is at least one other Korean holding this degree, and pose. 


sibly more). 

Where are the 11 who have secured their Ph. D.’s and may be considered to have com- 
pleted their work? One is in Hawaii in educational work for the Koreans there. One I know 
to be in the United States and two, whose whereabouts are unknown to me, are presumably 
in the United States, while seven of those listed have returned to Korea. Of these, two are on 
the faculty of the Chosen Christian College, two have returned so recently that nothing can 
be said about their future work, while two others seem to have failed to find satisfactory em- 
ployment and another is in educational work. 

We have stated the obvious fact that the major interest of an individual is significant 
and the subject matter of study relatively limiting in the respect of future work. Let us see 
then to what problems these students have devoted their time. I hope that our editor will find 
space to print the list in full in connection with this article; if so readers may make their own 
classification, which may easily differ from and improve on mine. But meanwhile, roughly 
classified, the subjects fall into the following divisions : 


Scientific studies hie of 8 Religion and Philosophy es 7 
Education .. 7 Church and Religious Work .. 4 
Psychology and Gus. rk fey 4 Agriculture . 2 
Social Theories .. ; 8 History 8 
Social and Economic Conditions 7 Literature 3 
Commerce and Business 4 Law and Politics 3 


There has been a good deal of talk, in my hearing at least, on the Lack: of practicality in 
the graduate studies of Kereans; they are said-to revel in theory and find it unpleasant to 
come down to earth. Far be it idea me to attempt to define “practical” or to evaluate these 
dissertations by this standard! But in studying them I have tried to put myself in the place 
of the most fervent advocate of practicality, and it seems to me that even so critical a judge 
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as I have imagined would be forced to pass 22 of them (36%) as practical. Personally I would 
consider approximately 75% to be of practical value to Korea today. The reader had better 
study the list and make his own evaluation, it is relatively certain that no one else’s judgment 
will do! 

However let us take some concrete examples, I have listed only two as strictly “Agri- 
cultural’’ but at least 7, or about 12%, have direct connection with rural problems. Taken 
from another angle, at least 20 (88%) show from their titles direct practical connection with 
the problems of Korea today. Others with which I am personally acquainted have equally 
direct connection, though this is not evident from inspection of the titles. Personally I would 
be inclined to discount 10 (15%) as being of small value to Korea and to their authors as work- 
ers in Korea. This however is only the rather biased view of an individual and naturally subject 
to the same probabilities of error as the works so criticized. In any case my self-confidence is 
not sufficient to allow any consideration to make me state which works I so disparage ! 

If an institution has the influence on its students which most institutions claim as a 
part of their very “raison d’etre,’’ it will be of possible value and certain interest to know 
where the studies have been pursued and from what institutions the degrees have been re- 
ceived. 59 degrees were granted by 26 colleges or universities which are named and in one 
case the institution is not named. The schools with the number of degrees from each are as 


follows : 


Columbia 8 Stanford .. 2 Wisconsin 1 
Northwestern 6 Yale 2 Syracuse .. : 1 
Michigan 6 Emory .. 2 Geo. Washington il 
Boston U. .. 3 So. Meth. Unies 4°32 Union Theo. Seminary 1 
Nebraska U. 3 Cincinnatti Bible Sem’y 2 Princeton . u 
American U. ae 3 New York University 1 Micesoten. i 1 
U. So. California 3 Indiana .. ; : 1 Kansas State Aicnk. 1 
Ohio State .. oc 3 Aarvard . 1 Toronto University 1 
Chicago a U. of awk 1 


A little analysis of an above shows that 9, or a ‘fall third of the schools, are state in- 
stitutions and that these state schools gave just their share or one third of the degrees. 

Sixty per cent of the degrees listed come from eight colleges, these eight being evenly 
divided between public and private institutions. As to the location it will be noted that of the 
colleges attended : 


Eight are in the Eastern States Two are on the Pacific slopes 
Four are in the Southern States One is in Canada. 
Eleven are in the Middle or Mid-Western States 

If we make our division from East to West, only disregarding north and south distribu- 
tion, we find that 18 of the colleges are on the Atlantic slope of the North American Continent, 
11 in the central part and two on the Pacific slope. 

No general conclusions from the analysis of institutions attended or regional divisions 
would be safe for publication as one reader will bewail and another rejoice at the attendance 
at X College in Y State. To my own mind the large proportion attending State universities is 
both interesting and significant. 

It seems unfortunate that the results of all this study are not more easily available to 
others besides the authors. Some are now stuffed away in trunks, some are in Korea, more 
are in different parts of America. Hither a large amount of effort has been wasted or there is 
valuable material in these dissertations which should be made accessible to interested readers 
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in the country for whose sake the work was done. It is a pleasure to be able to state that the 
Chosen Christian College is opening a section in its Library for just this purpose. The idea is 
that with the consent of the authors, and by their cooperation, both manuscripts and printed 
copies of all dissertations by Koreans shall be gathered in one special section, catalogued, 
classified and made available in the reading or seminar rooms of the college to those who wish 
to consult them. 


Let me ask that as you turn from these pages you forget the cursory and rather super- 
ficial analysis which I have made of these works but take with you something more valuable. 
Stop and think for a moment of the voluntary exile from home, of struggles with a foreign lang- 
uage and a new and strange system of education, of financial struggles, hardships, discourage- 
ments and of all the real drama of character building and growth that lies behind the printed 
titles of the list! Then let us thank God for the young men and women who have gone so far 
and done so much. Then go one step further and, as you think of their return to difficult 
situations and abrupt adjustments, and of the splendid potentialities which lie back of each of 
those names, pray God to help and guide them to the end of the Road. 


Theses and Dissertations 
Written by Korean Students in America (Korean Student Bulletin, Dec. ’29) 


Name Degree Institution Year 
Ahn, Kook Hyung ioe M. A. .. «Columbia eh 1927 
Hunger Sensation 
Ahn, Tong Won ee M. A. = Northwestern ... 1924 
Sex Differences in Scholastic Standing and Mental Tests in Northwestern University 
Auh, Paul ES. wat M. A. “3 Northwestern © .... 1927 
A Suggested Plan for Industrial Education in the Schools of Korea 
= Chang, Duk Soo PET OMIA 2 ae Columbia Ae 1925 
A Critical Examination of the Marxian Conception of the State 
Chang, Sae Woon me M. A. me Chicago ee 1924 
Determination of a Motion of a Certain Constrained Bar 
Chey, Soonju .... oS A i Nowe: es 1927 
Cable Landing Policy 
Cho, Eung Tyun dea ah es Ds as Indiana sg 1928 
Study of Three Electrode Vaccum Oscillator, Conditions for Maximum Current 
Cho, Duk Sung = M. A. ee Cincinnati Bible Sem. 1929 
The Criteria of the Church of Christ the Proper Basis of Church Unity 
Choi Chung C. .... mien” to me Columbia pe 1929 
The History of Taxation in Korea 
Choi, Phillip C. ae M. A. at Northwestern RS 1929 
The Urban Problem in Korea under the J. apanese Regime 
Choi, Young Wook ... M.A. A U. of Toronto _.... 1927 
The Relationship of Glycogen in the Muscles of the Pancreas and to Epiniphrin 
— Chough, Pyung Ok a M. A. bo Columbia a 1928 
The Doctrine of Competition as it affects Economic Policies 
Choy, Martha .... ay M. A. ae Michigan pee 1929 


Shaftesbury’s Moral-Aesthetic Philosophy and the Nature of the English 
Sentimental Comedy of the 18th Century 
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Name Degree Institution Year 


Choy, Priscilla Pee M. A. ae Michigan oh 1927 
An Historical Survey and Evaluation of Experimental Studies of Adolescents 


from the Standpoint of Secondary Education 


_. Choy, Young Ho - M.A, ae Boston _.... = 1926 
Social Significance of Christianity in Korea 
Chu, Yoseb  .... = M.A, ne Standford woe 1928 
Elementary Education in Korea 
- Chung, Henry .... cao @ MAR mm” U. of Nebraska .... 1918 
Oriental Policies of the United States 
do ae: ) Pad, ~ American U. — 1921 
The Case of Korea 
Dong, Suk Ki .... pat ani Mapa. 2 Cincinnati Bible Sem. 1929 
The Early History of the Restoration Movement in the U. S. 
Dunn, Jacob K. ae M. A. a Michigan rs 1927 
An Analysis of Robert Browning’s ‘‘The Ring and the Book’’ 
Hahn, Carl C. sas ae VERS be U. of So. California 1925 
Measurement of Wave Length in Water by Diffraction Grating 
.- Hahn, Chi Chin oe PhD: rat U. of So. California 1928 
Criticism of Chinese Ethical Systems, Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism 
— Har, Kyung Duk 2 Ph. D. ce Harvard .... pues 1928 
A Digest, Classification and Critical Examination of Certain Social Laws 
Hur, Alexander C. = M. A. ve Michigan .... mas) 1927 
A Comparison of the French Revolution and the Business Revolution 
Kim, Chang Chun he M. A. “ils Northwestern ies 1926 
A Curriculum for the Week-Day Church School in Korea 
Kim, Frank Y. a M. A. ie Northwestern fe 1926 
Higher Education of Women 
Kim, Helen K. ae M.A, es Boston 3a ice 1925 
Certain Relations of Philosophy and Religion 
— Kim,:Ryu Sik o M. A. =e U. of Iowa pa 1920 
Political Problems of Korea 
do ae Phe D; AES American Univ. .... 1924 
Early Relations between Korea and the United States 
_ Kim, To Yun .... an, Ree ea, Columbia id, 1926 
A Comparison of the Value Theories of Marshall and Davenport 
-Kim, Woo Pyung nt GaIME AG aig Columbia eit 1927 
The Purchasing Power Parity Theory 
~ Kim, Young Heni ss Ph. D. as Yale ee, abs 1929 
Newman as a Church Historian 
Lee, Choon Ho aul M. D. ~s Ohio State poe 1921 
Algebra and Analytical Geometry of Finite Fields 
Lee, Won Chul we Ph. D. aie Michigan sks 1925 
Motions in the Atmosphere of Eta Aquillae 
Lee, Hoon Koo pe adie es a Kansas State Ag. Coll. 
Tenure of Farm Land in Korea. 
do ales PRED Sheek. Wisconsin sk 1929 
History of Land Systems and Policies in Korea 
Lee, King Chong wee, “EAS es Columbia as, 1925 
The Banks of Korea 
~ Lee, Myo Muk sou, MBAS ee Syracuse Sas 1926 
Fascism and Mussolini 
Lee, Wm. B. .... ig M. S. ad Ohio State at 1922 


A Study of Porcelain at a Range of Cone Nine and Ten 
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Name Degree Institution Year 
Lee, Wm. Y. mack MAS wis Geo. Washington U. 
Foreign Trade of South America— 1911-1921 
do Sema SP) 8 Bs, Union Theo. Sem. .... 1929 
How Far Edmund Burke Contributed Towards the Idea of Toleration 
Lee, Yong Kyu Pe i rates de Nebraska =e 1917 
Study of the Soy Bean 
~Paik, Geo. L. Brest iy) el BP pe Yale as is 1927 
History of Protestant Missions in Korea 1832-1910 
Paik, Nam Suk 3 M. A. ied Emory a Pee 
Psychological and Educational Aspects of the Period of Later Childhood 
_. Park, Tai Hua ace M. A. S. Northwestern i 1927 
Economic Limitations on Native Schools and Churches in Korea 
= Rhee, Syeng Man... _ Ph. D. eo Princeton  .... a 1912 
Neutrality as Influenced by the U. S. 
Roe, Chung I] eat Ph, D. ae: Nebraska .... ee 1927 
The True Function of Education in Social Adjustment 
Shen, Yung Chah bey? M. A. 2S Stanford _.... de 1928 
Secondary Education in Korea 
Song, Chang Kyun _.... M. B. A. te U. of So. California 1929 
Social Justification of Private Monopolies ‘ 
Song, Grace P. 2 qieParsDehees Michigan Re 1929 
The Difference of Growth in Different Races - 
Song, Pil Man ss M. L. ag American U. 
The Legal Aspect of the Korean Family 
Syn, Julia H. eae M.A. Si. Boston tf ae 1927 
The Ethics of Confucius and Aristotle 
We, Laura’) = M. A. ie Sed 1925 
The Use of Music in the Christian Church in Korea 
Yoon, Hong Sub ie M.A. Columbia aa 1926 
The Influence of the Washington Conference on the Far East 
Yoon, Sung Soon .. M.A. 2 U. of Minnesota _ .... 1929 
Certain Private High School Teachers of Korea in 1928 
You, Paik Hee es M. A. $51 So. Meth. Univ. ae 1929 
Origin and Growth of Prophecy among the Hebrews 
do ie B. D. es ae 1929 
Rurai Welfare and Church Work in Korea 
Yum, Kwang Sub ... M.A. Chicago Aus 1923 
Pauline Doctorine of Baptism 
do oy Ds ea Emory — oes 1922 
The Attitude of Jesus Towards Gentiles 
Yun, Young Sun — M. S. a Ohio State cm 1922 


Some Lines of Jersey Cattle Breeding and their Relationship with Production 
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What shall We Do with Our High Schools? 


CHAS. A. SAUER 


HE DAY of the higher common school 
in Korea has passed,” said a prominent 
government official some months ago. 

Could we all but realize the truth of this state- 

ment, education in Korea would leap forward 

a generation. 

The tragedy of the present situation is that 
the mass of the Korean people cling with pas- 
sionate hope to the high school system. We 
must have education they cry. And no sacri- 
fice is too great to make if only it will keep the 
boy (and sometimes the girl) in school. The 
result is there are nine hundred applicants for 
eighty places in medical school and an equally 
disproportionate number of applicants for al- 
most any white collar job, followed by dis- 
satisfaction and broken hopes. 

The tragedy of the present situation is 
further shown in the great number who fall 
by the wayside before%the five years are com- 
pleted. Where half of the entering class is 
eliminated before graduation certainly an ad- 
justment is needed in our educational system. 

However, we are not sure that even this 
government official realized the essential truth 
and implication of his own words. His argu- 
ment was. ‘‘We have enough higher common 
schools; let us therefore not establish any 
new ones, but devote our future efforts to 
establishing other types of schools.’ 

To the writer this is a gross error. It is too 
much like realizing that a diet of rice only is 
harmful and resolving that members of the 
family still to be born shall be fed on a meat 
diet. If we need a balanced diet we do not 
get it by feeding one member meat and 
another rice. 


6% 


I 


An educational slogan that we shall all 
heartily applaud is that education should pre- 
pare the boy and girl to do better the things 
they are going to do anyway. 
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If a boy is going to be a farmer, train him to 
farm. If he is going to be a tinsmith, perhaps 
there are things more worth while than 
English grammar. If the girl is going to cook 
and sew and keep house why not train her to 
do them and leave other advanced subjects 
for those who are going to be teachers ? 

Following this theory it is easy to argue for 
high schools in one section to train over teach- 
ers and doctors-to-be ; agricultural schools in 
another section to train our farmers; com- 
mercial schools, and normal schools, and in-’ 
dustrial schools to train our accountants and 
teachers and artisans. Once started in one of 
these schools the boy is being prepared to do 
the thing he is going to do, provided he goes 
ahead and does the thing we prepare him for ! 
_ And just here is our dilemma. Before we 
prepare the boy for what he is going to do 
perhaps we need to find out what it is he zs 
going todo. At present he either decides he 
must do that for which we have trained him 
or else he turns to do something he wishes 
we had prepared him for. 


II 


Two factors complicate our problem. First 
of all we need to know what the boy is fitted 
for. In the words of one of our humorists 
‘You can’t teach a man anything he hasn’t 
got no talent fur.” And evenif you could, 
and he mastered the technique of the job for 
which he is not fitted, he would never be 
happy in his work; and if not truly happy 
certainly not truly successful. 

The second factor lies in the continued 
multiplicity of possible jobs open to youth. 
The invention of the radio, the airplane and: 
the automobile have opened hundreds of new 
jobs in recent years. Bus lines come in, jin- 
rikishas go out. Pencils and fountain pens 
come in and the maker of the old type brush 
is jobless. Who then can say just what oc-. 
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cupations will be open to our boys by the 
time they graduate, or what occupations of 
today will be the dark alleys of tomorrow ? 

With these two factors to complicate our 
educational problem we now expect the boy 
in Korea to select a higher school after six 
years of elementary education. If he selects 
a higher common school, that leads to college. 
If an agricultural school, a normal school or a 
trade school each leads in a definite road. 
Then if the boy finds he has made a mistake 
he must begin over again and finds two or 
three years of school wasted. ‘ 

We are forced to the conclusion that the 
educational system in Korea requires speciliza- 
tion to begin at too early an age. How few 
boys in America know even when entering 
college just what they want to do. How much 
less will the Korean boy be able to know after 
only six years of school life ? 


III 


In the light of the above, what are the pos- 
sible solutions of our problem? Certainly the 
poorest of all is the regional plan of placing a 
high school in one section, an agricultural 
school in another and a normal school in an- 
other. God did not place all the Edisons in 
one section and all the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in another. 

It may be well here to cite the experience of 
Cleveland. Fine high schools were estab- 
lished in the better residential sections and 
trade schools in the laboring class sections of 
the city. But to the utter dismay of the 
educators the avenues were continually pro- 
ducing some splendid candidates for the trade 
schools and the sons of the alley were number- 
ing some budding scholars and artists. Itisa 
common trait of human nature to think that a 
trade school is a good thing for our neighbor's 
children, 

Let us therefore admit that neither the 
teacher nor his pupil knows what the sixth 
grader is going to do or ought to do. Let.us 
seek a way by which we may devote a few 
years to helping the student find out what he 


is going to do, 

First of all the first two or three years after 
entering high school should be devoted to a 
course of study which has a common core of 
curriculum alike in all schools, whether higher 
common, agricultural, or normal. This will 
eliminate the necessity of doing certain work 
over again if the student finds he would prefer 
a different type of training. This common 
core would include the common mathematics, 
Japanese history and gecgraphy, elements of 
general science, Japanese and Chinese, and a 
beginning in English. 

In the second place we must add for all our 
schools a great variety of try-out courses in 
the occupations. These would vary according 
to the location of the school but would in- 
clude elementary carpentering, tin-smithing, 
animal husbandry in some form, gardening, 
sericulture, iron-work, plumbing, gas-engine 
work, printing, photography, accounting. 
Most of these courses would run for one 
semester only, as the aim would be to give the 
student a chance to try himself in each and 
every type of work. 

To this a faculty adviser is then added who 
has specialized in vocational guidance. This 
director of vocational guidance would study 
the work done by each boy in the various 
classes and try-out courses, study in other 
ways his traits and abilities, and so direct the 
student that he may help him to find the type 
of work for which he is fitted. 

Such a system will at once eliminate the all 
too common feeling that the scholar does 
nothing with his hands. It will train the boy 
how to do some of the common things about 
the house without calling ina carpenter or 
tinsmith, or some other special worker. | It. 
will start the boy along the right lines for 
occupational self-support. . It will give him an 
understanding of a number of trades and oc- 
cupations which will fit him much better for 
solving the problems that rise before the 
average man in developing a new occupation, 

The: student’s first three years or so. being. 
devoted to this type of selective. training the, 
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latter two years may be given over to greater 
specialization in each locality according to the 
desire and abilities of the students; those who 
who need training not given in the local 
school may be transferred to another for the 
next grade of school work. 


Let us admit that is about as faras the school 
can, and perhaps as far as it ought, to go. 


Certainly we ere yet far from the place where © 
‘we can so analyze the situation as to lista 


series of possible occupations and then, after 
measuring each boy’s calibre, assign him toa 
particular type of work. 

However, if we can give the boys and girls a 
general understanding of the various types of 
work open to them; if we can help them to 
know the general type of work for which they 
are fitted ; if we can teach them that horns on 
the palms of the hands are more to be repect- 
ed than horns on the ends of the little fingers ; 
if we can in all of this give them a consuming 
desire to go out and work for the general wel- 
fare of the community in which they live, 
while they continue with their regular voca- 
tion, then while we may not have fitted them 
for the exact things they are going to do, we 
can at least say we have given them the tools 
with which they may clearly work out their 
own salvation. And after all anything more 
would be too paternalistic for this new age of 
democracy. 


IV 


A final word about education for girls. 
Certainly our present educationa! system is far 
from what is needed if we are to have true 
help-meets for the boys and true mothers for 
the next generation. We have too much of 
the cultural in our girls’ schools, hence at times 
we hear thecry, “Eliminate most of this and 
teach our girls how to cook and sew and raise 
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silkworms and care for children, thus, you 
help to solve the economic problems of the 
country.”’ 

That cry forgets just one thing. These girls 
are also to be mothers; what their children 
learn at their knees before the age of six deter- 
mines pretty largely the outlook of the next 
generation. The one thing that makes kinder- 
gartens so necessary, and home education so 
impossible in Korea, is the lack of education 
on the part of the mothers of today. 


If these girls are to be merely housekeepers 
then a course of sewing and cooking and seri- 
culture only will fit them to be proper slaves 
inthe home. Butif they are to take their 
place in the life of the nation, as do the wo- 
men of some other lands, a little knowledge 
of geography and science, and an ability to 
read understandingly more than sixth grade 
text-books, are extremely important. 


At times when the cry is raised against the 
present type of education for girls, and the 
call is made to go back to extremely practical 
subjects, one wonders if the men who raise 
this cry have heard of what the women of 
America have done to the saloon and other 
anti-social institutions, and fear what would 
happen to certain cherished institutions here 
if women became more enlightened. 

Anyway, women are the moral leaders. 
Korea cannot afford to give them less than 
the best, and that must include both the cul- 
tural and the vocational. 


earrings Bi igs Sage) She 


The day of the common type of high school 
for both boys and girls in Korea has passed. 
How soon can we hope to swing public opi- 
nion in favor of the type of schools that ought 
to be ? 


The Future of the Women’s College 


“We Bear Record and Our Record is True” 


MARION L. 


INCE 1910, when Ewha College was estab- 
lished in Seoul, the records of the years 
have been worthy ones. Behind these 

simple records lies a whole history of the 
*“dreaming of dreams” and of practical efforts 
to make those dreams come true. 

In Ewha’s history some years are of special 
consequence: 1914 when the first three col- 
lege graduates were sent out; 1923 when Frey 
Hall was built; 1924 when the new college 
site at Sin Chon was purchased ; 1925 the year 
of government recognition of the Literary 
and the Music Departments, and the year in 
which the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
become a cooperating mission ; 1929 when the 
Home Economics Department was registered. 

In the future the year 1930 will stand out as 
the beginning of a new era for the college. 
“‘In this year” (so will run the record) “was 
conducted the campaign for funds for build- 
ings on the new site. The success of the pro- 
moting committee in raising the necessary 
$450,000 is evidenced by the beauty and use- 
fulness of the Woman’s College now located 
On the new site. There adequate equipment, 
trained and spiritually-minded teachers, na- 
tural environment, all combine to make pos- 
sible that higher education which will lead 
Korean women to the fullest and richest Chris- 
tian living.” 

That these words may in truth be the words 
Of the record, an Executive Committee has 
been organized in America consisting of the 
following people : 

Mrs. Francis J. McConnell, Chairman. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Bender, 150 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 

Reverend Peong K. Yoon, Pastor of the Korean 
Church, N. Y. 

Miss Esther Case, Secretary for Foreign Work, 
Woman’s Missionary Council, M. E. Church, 
South. 

Miss Alice R. Appenzeller, President of Ewha 
College, Seoul, Korea, Secretary, 


CONROW 


Miss Appenzeller has opened an office at 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, from which the 
campaign is being directed. Full approval and 
support are being given by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which has promised the 
money for one building, an amount approxi- 
mating $60,000. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, has a member on the com- 
mittee. The Boards of Foreign Missions of 
both the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. 
and the United Church of Canada have been 
asked to cooperate, though news of their 
action has not as yet reached Korea. The 
interest and support given by churches and 
individuals in both America and Korea give 
promise of real success in the attempt to raise 
the minimum amount of money necessary for 
the new institution. The amount is about 
$455,000, apportioned as follows: 


Building Budget Minimum for the proposed 
Woman’s Christian College— 


Classroom Building $100,000 
"Home Economics Building 80,000 
Music Building 40,000 
Gymnasium 35,000 
Dormitories 50,000 
‘Faculty Residences 30,000 
Janitors’ and Caretakers’ jae Shae 5,000 
Athletic fields 10,000 
Water system, roads, ete. a 25,000 
Endowment for upkeep of buildings 75,000 
Total $450,000 
ee, 


‘While ‘these plans are being carried out in 
America, there is an enthusiastic group of 
people in Korea eagerly awaiting results. Nor 
is waiting their only work. That group of 
Ewha College graduates, which through the 
years has increased to 86—what fervent 
thanks are theirs as they think of the develop- 
ment of their Alma Mater. The present gen- 
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eration of students, more than 150 in number 
—their part is prayer and the faithful carry- 
ing on of their work day by day. Teachers of 
the past and present, board members, friends 
far and near, all who see Ewha College as a 
medium through-which the spirit of the living 
God may flow into human lives—these people 
are “bound by golden chains about the feet of 
God.”” This group pours out effectual prayer 
that some day they may stand upon the high- 


Korea in 


est ridges of that new college site and look 
across its green valleys toward the river and 
Kwan Ak San. They count no sacrifice too 
costly that they may some day see the towers 
of those new college buildings lifted toward 
the Korean skies, towers of brick and stone, 
real, more than real—symbolic of those towers 
of Christian womanhood already lifted in this 
land, and through the years ahead yetto be 
lifted. 


Miniature 


M. L. SWINEHART 


The whole of the New Testament has been issued 
in Korean embossed type for the blind, 


Thousands of cheap overcoats, hawked on the 
streets by Russians, are being sold to the Koreans. 


Old Korea is passing. Modern dress and customs 
are being generally accepted as the proper order of 
the day. 


3,802,072 Koreans own from one-fourth (4) acre to 
600 acres of land, while Japanese owning similar 
tracts number 65,922. 


At least 7,000,000 Koreans rent all the land they 
farm, and 1,000,000 rent a part of what they cultivate. 


Twenty copies of the Korean Bible have been sent 
to the GIDEONS, to be placed in the guest rooms of a 
Korean hotel in New York City. 


During 1929 one hundred and seventy three 
Testaments were given to Koreans, in one Mission 
alone, for correctly reciting the Catechism from mem- 


ory. 


Nearly 2000 Chevrolet cars were sold in Korea 
during the first ten months of 1929. Most of these 
were for use as taxicabs, perhap nost 5% being for 
private use. 


The highways of Korea are constantly being im- 
proved. It‘isnow possible to drive.a car the 226 miles 
from Kwaugju to Seoul in about nine hours. 
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Motor buses which reach all parts of Seoul are 
running on a three minutes schedule. The fareis two 
and a half cents. The crew consists of a Korean chauf- 
feur and a Korean girl conductor. 


Edison Day was observed in Korea, Brilliantly 
lighted floats were run over the car lines at night, and 
gay decorations were in evidence during the day. 


The horse-hair hat is rapidly giving way to the 
more practical felt hat or cloth cap. With the disap- 
pearance of the topknot there is nothing to hold the 
old style headgear in place. 


One of our Hospitals reports that over 60% of all 
women patients admitted to the hospital made a defi- 
nite decision to accept Christ as their Savior, and that 
during the year 276 women patients in that Dispensary 
decided to believe. 


When a collection was taken at the Sunday School 
Convention last fall to raise funds to finance anew 
travelling secretary to Manchuria, five watches, four 
pairs of spectacles and a big handful of wedding 
rings were found in the plate, having been con- 
tributed by zealous but penniless Koreans. 


The Korean Medical Association held its annual 
Conference in Seoul from Feb. 5th. to 7th. Dr. 
Florence Murray, of the U. C. C. Mission, was chair- 
man this year, the first time this honor has been given 
to.a woman. 


The Conference on Student Problems 


HorACE H. UNDERWOOD, Ph. D. 


ly, under the auspices of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., in the Central “Y” in. 


A SPECIAL CONFERENCE on the “Present Student Situation in Korea’”’ was held recent- 


Seoul. The conference was called by Bishop J. C. Baker, of the M. E. Church, and was 
carried to a successful conclusion under his leadership. 


Programme 

ASO) PONING as. uarsctavaccus er <omeee Bishop J. C. Baker. 
2. Some Problems of Student Work in Korea. 

a, Student Hostels and Homes.......-.20..2.c-onseememssc:ssessdicesevess Messrs. Chee and Koons. 

b. Thought life of students and reading material 

within and without the class r0Om ......ccc.ccccesecesceccscceceees Messrs. Hong and Koons. 

CeeCOS HOME GUCATION soscaccstices.derveors. an ere eee eet Drs. Y. 8S. Lee & J. E, Fisher. 

d. Student ELON iS deecaactaccuscdancoeacuesmancce para Ma coerertahacsakbeas Messrs. Williams & Chang. 

® Social Contacts and; Dangers’. ssid. ieibiekecccicesesseecesuiuesessdl Miss Sungsill Kim, Rev. C. C. Kim & Dr. 

Underwood. 

f. Relation between the Sexes ..............cccsvcdeececececcesseccescseees Dr. VanBuskirk, Miss- Esther Whang, ail 

Cee Se Mr. Doo Wha Lim. 

ee ACN PIOUSHCALON, Gave srs canons coe eeseorssceee Medeor Tare coaeene s uaa susace Dr. George Paik and Rey. K. S. C 

h. Efforts for Students by other Religions........c.ccccssssssesceeee Rev. I. Y. Kim. ad 

i. Vocational Opportunities for High School and : 

College students................0006. Dr. M i i 
AC SCOSH ASB Ractine cht aa ae PS . McCu dM - 

8, Discussion of above Topics. ST ee tue amas 
4 Ways and Means for Future Work. d. Publication 
5. Sine is nes ees Situation : .e. World study of Jesus Christ and special me 

- ee o San : hurch today. for 1930—Pentecost Commemoration. 

: ao movements one students. f. Relation between student activities outside and 
ce With what agencies should Y. M.C. A. co- inside the School 
operate in carrying out student programmes ? g. International student groups. 


It is much to be regretted that it is not possible to give in full all the reports and the 
discussion arising from them. A number of the speakers, however, used very scanty notes or 
none, in other cases the papers have not been made available and further delay in publication 
on this account seemed inadvisable. Space also limits us to the briefest possible consideration 
and mention of the chief points brought out by each speaker. With this explanation let us 
turn to the topics themselves. 


Student Homes and Hostels—Living CBiaitinen 


Rev. E. W. Koons, Principal, J.D, Wells Training School (Presbyterian Mission Second: 
ary school) Seoul, spoke first. His report was in two sections of different sources (1) based 
on ssi with individuals whose business is student visitation, and (2) results of a ques 
tionnaire from 17 secondary schools (11 boys’ and 6 girls’) and two coll 
Seoul. The data presented was as follows: cae ts 

J. a. Prices of board averages about Yen 16.00 ($8.00) per m 
onth, th 
being the usual number. : ee fa 
-b. Food is usually of a fairly good quality. 
c. All rooms are supposed to be heated but most of the 
m are very cold in wint 
most of the boarding-house rooms have vermin. * = 
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d. All boarding houses are supposed to be licensed and subject to some police inspec- 
tion. This is frequently avoided by reporting the boarders as relatives or visiting 
friends. In a certain number of houses both boy and girl boarders are found. 

e. Improper relations with girl students are said to be relatively rare. Finances and 
public opinion keep most middle school students away from the licensed quarter. 

f. Recreational facilities are limited and poor. None are provided by the boarding 
houses. About 10% of the students have some musical instrument. Larger num- 
bers frequent the movies; “everybody goes at least once a month.” Cafes and 
restaurants are infrequently visited. Libraries are patronized by about half the 
upper classes and by a small proportion of the lower classes. Bath houses pas 
tronized at least once.a week and sometimes more frequently. 

2. Results of the questionnaire are given below with the exception of one section the value 
of which Mr. Koons considered doubtful. 


Where the Students Live 


11 Middle Schools 6 Middle Schools 2 Colleges 
for Boys for Girls for Men 

Nos. Per cent Nos. Per cent Nos. Per cent 
At Home 2653 36 800 46 154 34 
Relatives 950 18 182 11 15 5 
Boarding houses 3191 42 68 8 165 36 
School Dormtys 704 9 680 39 118 26 


Occupation of Fathers 


11 Middle Schools 6 Middle Schools 2 Colleges 
for Boys for Girls for Men 
Nos. Per cent Nos. Per cent Nos. Per cent 
Farmers 4060 55 551 42 130 29 
On Salary 1469 20 310 24 168 38 
Merchants 1511 20 313 24 74 18 
Artisans 323 5 131 10 12 3 
Other Occupation — _ — _ 53 12 


Mr. Chee, of the Kwangsong School in Pyengyang (M. E. Secondary) followed Mr, 
Koons on the same topic. Mr. Chee spoke from very few notes and largely from the results 
of his own observations and experiences in particular cases. This had, of course, both the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of such anecdotal reports. He stated that in Pyengyang a large 
number of the students frequented cafes and drinking places as well as worse resorts. This 
was a sufficient problem so that schools found it necessary to have teachers make the rounds 
of such resorts in order to check the practice and discipline offenders. Proprietors of such 
places made this already difficult work of supervision as difficult and expensive as possible. Mr. 
Chee also felt that living conditions of a large number of students were far from satisfactory in 
both the moral and sanitary conditions of most of the boarding-houses, and was in general in- 
clined to take a darker view of conditions than Mr. Koons’ report would have indicated. 

Thought Life and Reading Material. (I unfortunately have not Mr. Hong’s paper) 
Rev. W. C. Kerr, Presbyterian Mission, 22 years in Korea, has had much experience of a nature 
to qualify him to speak on this subject. According to Mr. Kerr: ( 1) Most students do some 
reading outside of school work. (2). Newspapers and magazines are read more than books, 
(3) Romantic novels are most popular; with books on sociology or allied subjects next. (4) 
Japanese books are read more than Korean, chiefly on account of the relatively limited number 
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of books in Korean. (5) School libraries are in the main either very poor or non-existent, 
but the public libraries are being used more and more. (6) Marxian Socialism is spreading 
among middle school students. This however is more a manifestation of the desire for liberty 
than as a carefully considered social doctrine. 

Cost of Education. 

On this topic Dr. Y. S. Lee, of Severance Medical College, and Dr. J. EK. Fisher, professor 
of Education, Chosen Christian College, presented tabulated facts. Both of these tables are 
given below and speak for themselves. 

Cost of Education: Dr, Lee’s Table, in Yen (divide by 2 for $) 


School Length Tuition books Room & Board Yearly Course 
of Course Fees monthly Total Total 

Severance (Med) 4 years 100.00 100.00 25.00 425,00 1700.00 - 
Cc. C: C. (Com’cl) 3 s,, 75.00 50.00 25.00 375.00 1125.00 
Posung College Oars 50.00 50.00 25.00 850.00 1050.00 
Govt. Med, Coll. 4 Hs 35.00 100.00 25.00 298.00 1190.00 
do Univ. Prep. 2 5s 50.00 20.00 25.00 320.00 640.00 
do Uuiv. Med. 4 a 100,00 100.00 25.00 425.00 1700.00 
Boys Mid, School 5 _,, 30.00 15.00 25.00 285.00 1425.00 
Girls Mid. School 4 is 20.00 10.00 25.00 280.00 1120.00 


Cost of Education: Dr, Fisher’s Table in Yen. 
School ’ Yr, of Yrs of Tuition Books Room & Recre- Clothes Miscel- Average High Low 


Persons Course Board ation laneous Totals Total Total 
Reporting 

©; C, College (M) 2nd 3&4 87. 48, 160. PA 33. 66. 421. 545. 150. 
C.C. College (M) 3rd ,,_ ,, 90. 41, 150. 30. PH 57. 395. 475. 172s 
Ewha College (W) Ist 3yrs. 56. 40. 130. 17.5 16.5 39. 299. 462. 21%2 
Central H. C. Schl. 5th 5 ,, 39. 23, 175. 31. 382. 52, 332, 462. 180. 
Paichai H. Schl. LL ae Olas y5 35.5 24, 185, 38. 22. 83. 387. 572. 100. 
Whimun H. Schl. 5th 5 ,, 44,5 30. 170. 29. 31, 51. 361. 500. 300. 


Student Help. 


Discussion led by Mr. F. E. C. Williams, Principal M. E. Secondary school, Kongju, 25 
years in Korea, and Mr. Chang, Principal of Presbyterian Middle School in Syunchun. (Only 
Mr. William’s paper is in my hands). Mr. Williams expressed the opinion: (1) That present 
economic conditions make help to worthy students necessary if they are to have an education 
at all. (2) That the standards of selection for help should be Health, Scholarship and Moral 
Character ; these to be determined by physical examination, school grades and personal in- 
vestigation and examination. (8) That work of a varied nature, to suit individual differences 
and of essential value, is better than either student loans or grants. (4) That to insure the 
permanency and efficiency of such help endowment funds are a necessity. 


Social Contacts and Dangers. 


This subject was differently conceived and handled by the different speakers. The 
present writer spoke first and altogether omitted the question of sex relationships and get 
because he understood that those were to be dealt with later. 

Taking the sociological point of view he pointed out: (1) That if full participation in 
each of the twelve so-called Social Insitutions were to be scored as ten, then the participation 
of Korean students might be represented by some such score as the following : 


Property......... ea Wiaticiciisccethoeansstescsces 0 FATES cBettyoscdes sossccccorttose 0 
Business ....; 0 Feamilycticcantaatetdsesss sone 2 Recreation............0.s06. 8 
Occupation..... +. O Education pre 5) Religion .......sesscsevcsee 5 
Government \,..,......0008 0 SCIENCE....ccrccreceeseersenes 0 Charity .........cccce0s ESE , 
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2. While admitting that the above “score” might easily be changed by a few points in 
either direction, this analysis would seem to indicate that: (a) The student’s life is separate 
and artificial. (b) That his attitude and attention is largely centred on recreation. (c) It 
was also stated that the general attitude of society toward the student was one of exaggerated 
respect and financial support. 


3. It would therefore seem that the students are in danger of developing: (a) Attitude 
of irresponsibility. (b) False values of life. (c) Spirit of dependence on others. 


4. Tocounteract this the schools and other agencies working with or for students should : 
(a) Wherever possible place responsibility on students. (b) Seek to develop real contacts 
with activities of primary importance. (c) Develop means of real self help and take every 
possible means for cultivating a spirit of personal independence against the present attitude of 
dependence. : 

Miss Sungsill Kim, Secretary, Korean Y. W.C. A., outlined under several heads the 
commoner forms of social contacts between the sexes today ; the temptations met and the re- 
sults in: (a) Illicit sexual relations. (b) Suicides through disappointment in love. (c) 
Elopement and consequent separation from family and friends. (d) Failure to realize the re« 
sponsibilities of parenthood. 

To meet these Miss Kim felt the need of: (1) Provision of respectable and attractive 
hostels for students. (2) Vital rather than formal teaching of ethics. (3) Organization of 
Bible classes for girls in non-Christian schools. (4) Properly supervised opportunity for 
social contacts in recreation and normal social gatherings. (5) Creation among boys of 
ideals of respect for and protection of women. 

Rev. Kim, Pastor Central M. E. Church, Seoul, spoke very earnestly on the dangers of 
present day social contacts from certain special cases which had come under his observation 
as a city pastor. 


Relations between the Sexes. 


Miss Esther Whang on this topic covered much the same ground as Miss S. Kim on the 
previous one: (1) Present opportunities for contacts, (a) in the churches. (b) in other places. 
(2) Supervision or its lack by (a) Parents, (b) Teachers, (c) Others. (3) Suggestions: (a) 
Proper opportunities for meeting. (b) Better supervision. (c) Sex education through various 
agencies and methods. (d) Public hostels. 

Dr. J. D. VanBuskirk, Vice-President, Severance Medical College, brought out the fol- 
lowing facts and suggestions : 

(1) Five times as many boys as girls in school, from Primary to College. Four times as 
many boys as girls in secondary and higher education. Therefore there is small chance of a 
boy getting a wife with any education at all. 

(2) In Severance almost half the students are married and even in the middle schools the 
‘percentage ofmarried students is high, though lower than formerly. On the other hand prac- 
tically all school girls are unmarried. Most of the married students are away from their wives, 
who are uneducated women. These factors of marriage of educated with uneducated and 
contacts of married with un-married, taken together, form a large factor in the divorce problem 
and in the present student situation. 

(3) Right social intercourse rather than segregation is the direction in which we much 
move; at the same time trying to instill high ideals of pure love and mutual respect. 
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(4) Dangers and difficulties of the boarding house and dormitory situation are due to the 
character of the boarding houses, and the lack of proper social rooms in either the boarding 
houses or even in the dormitories. 

(5) Despite all these factors the fellowship and contacts between boys and girls are much 
more common than formerly, The Christian Church has taken a lead in this and is responsi- 
ble for many contacts through Sunday School, Choir, Young People’s Societies, etc, but even yet 
none of the churches have followed this to a logical conclusion by providing for social rooms. 

(6) If we believe that the way out lies in provision for proper fellowship, and in mutual 
respect, then the problem of co-education with all its advantages and all its disadvantages 
should be faced and seriously considered. 


Religious Faith of Students. 


Dr. Geo. Paik, Director of Literary Department at Chosen Christian College, gave the 
results of a study made among 34 sophomores in the Chosen Christian College. This was in 
the form of a questionnaire on their beliefs and attitudes to ward the following 1—Religion. 
2—Life. 38—God. 4—Jesus. 5—Bible. 6—Immortality and Resurection. 7—Holy Spirit. 
8—Sin. 9—Church. 10—Salvation. 11—Heaven and Hell. 12—Miracles. Aside from the 
fact that 30 out of the 34 believed in the value of religion the answers were characterized by 
un attitude of Uncertainty and Search. It was pointed put that the sophomore year is notably 
a period of mental and religious conflict and adjustment. It was plain that these students and 
probably most students are in need of special guidance and help at this time. 

_ The section on Vocational Oportunities was not discussed and I have been unable fo 
secure the paper dealing with the efforts for students being made by other religions. This 
therefore closes our brief digest of the discussions during the conference. 

As a result of the conference a special committee of the National Council_was appointed: 
I, To study further such facts and conditions as need more careful research before theycan 
be properly handled. II. To take whatever steps may be possible to actively attack other pro- 
blems brought out by the conference. 

This committee in turn selected a large number of individuals throughout the country as 
committees to do this work. These individuals really form three committees for: (1) Sur- 
vey and study. (2) Teaching and special work along different lines. (3) Preparation of 
Literature. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the conference itself did not bring out more factual 
material instead of anecdotal or theoretical reports. This however could hardly have been 
achieved at such a conference. It was at any rate a definite attempt to analyze student pro- 
blems and focus attention upon them. In this it was relatively successful. It seems probable 
that in addition to this preliminary success the steps now being taken to deal with at least 
some of the student problems are a marked advance toward their solution. Students and 
Christian agencies for students are alike under a debt to Bishop Baker for the initiation and 
leadership of the conference, sie? 

Prayers, active cooperation on the field and some financial assistance from abroad are 
necessary for the full success of the work thus begun. The readers of the Korea Mission 
Field are asked to cooperate in one form or another in this project, so vital to the Kingdom of 
God in present day Korea. 
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PE vc Be I gt ee TTS I 


HE KORPAN CHURCH is the Grst, al 
ready known 2 2 “foreign mission” 
church, to send out missionaries of ber 
wn 10 an alien people. 

| Obristendom wes hundreds of years in 
UNE cerca Chawch with foith and ved set. 
ficient to begin the work of Christianizing the 
— 
The 


gospel entered Korea in 184. The 
Presbyterian Church become fully organized 
SEE rescore taae’ Lanefonmn 

To eclebrate this Istter event, 
the Church took up 2 great thenk- offering to 
establish 2 foreign mission in China, “ceross 
ts ee Keven eect 
were sent to begin work in Shang- 


’ They were ail, of course, men with 2 good 
knowledge of the Chinese written language, 
and they very soon bad 2 svfficient grasp of 
the spoken lengueze, beginning to preach 
within two years after reaching the fickd. 
The American Presbytcrien Mision in 
‘St turned over to them their district 
of Ligenz, with a territory 1) miles square. 
‘Their beginnings were upon2 very small 
sgeale, but they built cpon 2 firm foundation. 
In 1915 their total edberents were 1), with an 
ee eeence Of 30, and new baptiems 


was kept open every day for prayer, 
asd many of the Christians availed themselves 


field, and were most enthusiastic over their 
— At the end of 1912 there were 22 


The Foreign Mission of a Foreign Mission 
Low Hawxs Swinzxser 


baytised, B ectechumens,--B Christians in 
2), 2nd contributions tctalled ¥ 12100. 
In 192) evangelistic services were bed in 
many villages: kundreds of Chinese heard 
ioe pan te i tek ens ed Oe eet 
were distributed. One Chinese geve ¥ 20.0 
toward a2 new church building in Liyang. 
Seventy five yen wes raised by one of the 
braneb groups, and with this noney two evan- 
gelists were sent out for seven months. 

In 1921 the Chinese Christiens eclebrated 
Christmes after the manner of the Koreens 
by going from house to house telling the story 
of Jesus Christ. At this time vine members 
of the church became tithers. Sixteen Bible 
cesses, of four deys to 2 week each, were 
bdd—eznd one cess for cficers. A normal 
dass wes 2h eorducted. In ome plhece BG 
men deeded to follow the “Jesus doctrine,” 
and in another 2) Christians built themselves 
a chureh, donating money and labor. 

Stotisties at the end of 1923 show 519 | 
baptized, 315 Christians. 5 mecting pleces, 19 
sAf--supporting day-schools, with 22 pupils, 
10 church buildings. 22 Bible classes, and 
total subscriptions ¥1,442090. The foreign 
mission work of the Korean Church was a 


among the villages of the district, preaching 
to groups and talking to individuals in the 
market places and at the erossrocds. From 
October, 1928 to January, 1929. this effort was 
earried on, and 2czin from Feb. 14 to July, 
1929. Their listeners were numbered by the 
thousands, and the results were sure. In one 
pleee, after a continued effort, 67 deeded to 
become Christians, and many [itile groups 
were formed for study of the new doctrine 
and its fascinating Book, The isolated country 
churches receiwed these local preachers gied. 
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ly, and many were the stories of thrilling 
adventure and miraculous delivery that were 
related by them. 

This whole district had been raided by 
bandits at different times. At one of the 
preaching services a band of looters—ex- 
soldiers—gathered at the church door, to burn 
the building and kill the worshipers, if they 
were not given money. Their intentions 
were made very real by the sight of a huge 
can of kerosene swinging from their should- 
ers. The preaching band and the members 
of the little church went down upon their 
knees in agonizing prayer. The looters were 
astonished at this sight, and feeling that this 
queer God, to whom the Christians were 
praying, might at any moment cast a spell 


over them, they turned about and sheepishly 
slunk ‘away. At the entrance to every Chris- 
tian home a cross was erected, and before its 
quiet witness raiders and looters fell back. 

The following statistics speak eloquently of 
faithful effort, consecration, and enthusiasm 
for this greatest of all missionary efforts; for 
this is the first “foreign mission of a foreign 
mission” to be set up, since Christ gave His 
last command. In 1928 there were :— 


10 elders 520 average attendances 
on Sundays. 
27 deacons 18 church buildings 


15 evangelists 20 meeting places 


62 baptized this year 12 schools 

898 communicants 244 scholars 
and the Chinese Christians had given over 
$ 1,750 to. this work. ‘They went forth and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them.’’ 


Station Brevities 


The winter’s program of Bible Institutes is well 
under way in all the mission stations of Korea. From 
many places news comes of unusual attendance and 
interest. Kwangju reports the largest attendances in 
the history of the station for twenty years past. 
There were over 500 women registered at the ten days 
Bible Class, 

The month of March is the time for graduating ex- 
ercises, that month sees the close of the year’s work 
and the beginning of a new school year. From all the 
stations word comes of these commencement exercises. 


Syenchun 


A year andahalf ago, whena Bible Class for wo- 
men was being conducted at a mining town about 
thirty-five miles from Syenchun, a woman who had 
newly decided to become a Christian came for her 
first instruction in the Bible. Last fall when the 
missionary returned for another class she had the joy 
of witnessing the graduating exercises at which time 
this woman received her diploma from the Bible 
Correspondence Course conducted by Dr. Swallen. 
She had completed the entire course and was the first 
at this church to receive her certificate ; her husband, 
who was not a Christian, came to the church to see 
her thus honored. That night he declared his inten- 
‘tion of becoming a Christian also. 


Seoul 


The Language School winter session, for the study 
of the Korean language, has been in progress since 
January 18th and closed on March 11th. During this 
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term there have been four classes with 31 students 
(missionaries) enrolled. Plans are being made fora 
spring term to begin April 8th. 

The Japan Methodist Church, West Japan Confer- 
ence, will hold its next annual conference in Seoul. 


On Sunday, March 9th, the foreign community of 
Seoul was fortunate in having two distinguished 
visitors at the English service. One of these was Dr. 
Boville, founder and general secretary of the World 
Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Dr. 
Boville is making a trip around the world in the in- 
terests of this Association. In a short address he 
brought greetings to the Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
in Korea from like groups in all parts of the world. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. J. Goforth, Cana- 
dian Presbyterian missionary from Manchuria, who 
has been in China for 42 years. He remained in Seoul 
for a week, during which time he daily addressed re- 
presentative Chinese Christians from various cities in 
Korea who had gathered here for a conference. 


The Commencement Exercises of the Chosen Chris- 
tian College were held in the college chapel on March 
15th. The address was delivered by the Right 
Reverend Mark N. Trollope, D. D.. the Anglican 
Bishop in Corea. 

Pyengyang 

The students of the Pyengyang Foreign school 
are rejoicing over a splendid radio set, the gift of 
Captain M. L. Swinehart. 


Moonrise Yi’s Christian Experiences 


F. S. MILLER 


HE VILLAGE of Moonrise lay far up the 
mountain-side, on a steep rocky slope, 
near a Shallow gully down which poured 

melted snow water in the spring and the 
floods of the tropical rains of summer. Some 
rainy seasons the water, falling on every 
square foot of the slope, in a month’s time 
would measure a yard in depth. 


One such rainy night had come and the vil- 
lagers lay awake, listening to the rumble of 
the downpour itself and to the roar of the tor- 
rents tumbling down the gullies. Every once 
in a while the mountain seemed to shake as a 
landslide of rocks, earth and trees, all heavy 
with their cargoes of water, tore its way down 
the steep incline. What if their village lay in 
the path of one of those devastating charges 
and they should be buried under the debris ? 
They would need no graves dug for them. 
What if the whole village slid down over the 
cliff below them! Happy were the hearts 
in Moonrise that had learned to commit such 
fearful questions to a loving Heavenly Father 
and to say, “I will both lay me down in peace, 
and sleep: for thou, Lord, only makest me 
to dwell in safety”. 


But even such souls had to watch as well as 
to pray and sleep, and Yi tied a piece of straw 
bagging over his shoulders and started out to 
see if there were any dangers to be warded 
off. When he approached the gully he found 
it dammed above the village by logs and rocks, 
and the torrent slowly changing its course 
more and more towards their houses. Hur- 
rying down he warned the villagers, praying 
as he stumbled along. In haste they gathered 
up their children and portable belongings 
and carried them through the downpour to 
a sheltered spot under an overhanging rock ; 
the women huddled together to keep the chil- 
dren warm while the men went back to watch 
the torrent. 
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“What kind of a God is this you want us to 
worship” ? grumbled Kim. “What’s the use of 
your Jesus doctrine and prayer now ?” growled 
An. “Whatever comes” said Yi, “my wife and 
I are better off with our faith than you are 
without it. We know that God loves us and 
if he lets us lose our home or even die, it ig 
because He wants to give us a better house 
and life. Let us pray to Him for help”. As 
they stood there in their straw bags, the rain 
pouring down their faces, Yi lifted his to 
heaven and asked God to spare their poor 
homes and fields, to have mercy on their wo- 
men and children, unless He had some better 
plan for them. 

Even while he praved a large tree came 
tumbling down the gully, carried by a flood 
that pushed it to one side and rushed on. The 
side to which it was pushed was towards 
and above the village, so the tree formed a 
dam that turned the current and forced it back 
into its old course. The men stood and 
watched the channel widen and deepen till the 
waters that threated the village subsided into 
the gully and their homes were saved. 


When Wondu Moksa (Dr. Underwood) was 
examining Yi for baptism, he asked, “Do you 
believe that God hears prayer?” ‘How could 
I help believing it?” he replied and then re- 
lated the above incident. 


A year or two later a younger missionary 
was holding a class in Yi’s church, when some 
of the men decided to accompany the mission- 
ary on'his five days’ journey back to Seoul and 
attend a central Bible class where they would 
have four teachers and meet fellow Christians 
from all over central Korea in the jolly fellow- 
ship of the dormitories and in their spiritual 
conferences. Yi sat on one side looking 
very sad as his lonely heart yearned for that 
wider fellowship. There was no use his taking 
part in the discussion, he who had never been 
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further than the nearby market-place and had 
barely millet to feed him to the end of this 
class. Yet he prayed, “O Father, if I could 
only go with them”. 

The missionary watched the old man’s face 
and surmised what he was thinking. “How 
would you like to go to Seoul?” he asked. 
‘What is the use of asking that, Pastor ?”’ 
“Yes, there is use, for if you want to go Ill 
pay for your rice while you are away.” Itdid 
not take Yi long io get started up the moun- 
tain for some clean clothes. 

The missionary had intended to engage two 
tiny ponies in the market-place to carry him 
and his bedding and food back to the capital, 
but, when he thought of his Christian brethren 
tramping the five days’ journey to study God’s 
Word, he decided to walk with them. Five 
hours tramping in the morning, then another 
five hours in the afternoun covered the thirty 
miles a day the journey required. 

Several times a day one of the men would 
limp into an inn and later catch up. “What is 
he going in there for ?’ the missionary asked. 
“He has blisters on his feet.” “What does he 
do to them?” ‘“‘He pricks them with a needle 
and irons them flat with a pillow (a block of 
wood) heated over the charcoal fire”. 

In the afternoons the legs of the weary 
travelers lost all feeling and feit like sticks of 
wood, but fifteen miles must be covered before 
dark or the inn-keepers would not open their 
gates to a band of possible robbers calling in 
the darkness. They would most extravagantly 
recommend the inns three miles further on. 

Were the stone and clay floors, on which 
they slept, hard? None of the party was 
conscious of it; each flopped down after eating 
a big bowl of rice. Nothing could have been 
betier for stiff, tired muscles than the warmth 
that came up from the flues under the stone 
and clay floors. Were the seven by fourteen 
foot rooms close with eight or ten men sleep- 


ing in them? Tomorrow would give plenty of } 


fresh air. Were the wooden blocks hard 
under their heads ? No one noticed it. 


‘ 
3 


At last the high, rocky mountains north of i 


Seoul appeared, then Peking Pass was crossed 


. 


and the West Gate entered just before the — 
great bell in the center of the city rang and — 


the gates were closed for the night. 


What © 


a warm welcome they had from their Seoul 
brethren ; it made them forget their weariness, — 
After their return Yi was a noted man ia his 
mountains, the man who had seen Seoul and — 


the palace gates of the King. 
plied, “and at the class I saw the palsce gates 
of the King of Kings”. 

Five days tramp to the capital and five days 
tramp back, for what? To study the Bible. 


Winter Farming Schocls 


“Yes,” Yi re- — 


“a 


a oe 


Mr. F. Q. Clark reports progress in regard to the — 
series of Farming Schools conducted by Mr. Lutz and © 


himself, together with several Korean helpers, in no 
less than 19 centers all ever Korea this past winter. 
Each school has lasted for ten days and the total 


number of enrolimenis were 3,450 men-and 42 wo- | 


men. The series will be completed on April dth, 


Kargkei beiag the last center to be visited, when itis — 


expected that the total enrollment will have exceed<d 
4,000 men and women. 

At each center public evening meetings were ad- 
dressed by the visiting speakers, the linking of Chris- 
tianity with improved agricultural methods being 
emphasized, and it is estimated that over 40,000 per- 
sons have attended these meetings. Everywhere the 
farming experts met with hearty co-operation on the 
part of Government authorities, as well as from 
mission workers and Korean church leaders, 

The great majority of these attending tae Farming 
Schools were people actually farming their own land 
or rented land under their control, and more than 88 
of them have expressed a desire to attend similar 
schools next winter for much longer periods than oaly 
the ten days that could be arranged for this past 
winter. Various committees are now trying to deter 
mine the besi methods for gathering together larger 
numbers at fewer centers in the future. 
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Post-War Upheavals Rooted in Rural Needs 


RALPH E. DIFFENDORFER 


President, International Associaticn of Agricultural Missions 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: This etatement ie part of the address given by Dr. Diffendorfer at the tenth annual 
banquet of the Association, December 6, in New York City) 


“ ECONOMIC NEEDS and conditions 
of rural people have been at the root of 
practically every upheaval and revolu- 

tion in the world since the great war. 


; These upheavals have sometimes been poli- 
tical and military, sometimes social and econ- 
mic, and sometimes they are in the educational 
realm. The United States has not as yet been 
seriously affected by any movement for better 
conditions of rural existence—due perhaps toa 
seeming prosperity in other phases of national 
life—but there are those who believe a great 
upheaval is in the offing, because of the ap- 

‘ parent failure of the government and other 
agencies to better the condition into which the 

American farmer has been allowed to slip 
especially within the last decade. What form 
this agrarian revolution will take will doubt- 
less be determined by the course of govern- 
ment in applying economic remedies. 


The Mexican revolution of recent years has 
its origin in the condi‘ion of the large rural 
population. The modernization of Mexico by 
asmall group of industrialists was lowering 
the standards of life for the mass of rural 
people and destroying old village organiza- 
tion. The revolution is resulting in increased 
prosperity for the farmer, in better wages 
and homes for the laborers, in the break- 
ing up of vast absentee-controlled estates, and 
in an unique and effective systemof rural 
schools. 


~ The social uprising in India is rooted in the 
poverty of the small village farmer whose 
family goes to bed hungry every night. Event- 
ually it will lead to better farm methods 
throughout India, to better village homes, 
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schools for rural children, and a breaking 
away from some social and religious handicaps 
that have come down through the centuries. 


Certainly the political revolutions of both 
China and Russia were designed to improve 
the conditions of the vest farm populations. 
The organization of the farmers inlo co-opera- 
tive societies seems to be securing for people 
in both these lands some of their fundamental 
rights. The ‘mass education movement’ in 
China promises to help liberate these hundreds 
of millions of virtual slaves to the soil. 


Japan has been wise enough in recent years 
to give more and more attention to her rural 
people—establishing schools and markets and 
agricultural teaching. In Africa there has 
been a marked increase is attention to the 
farmers and viliagers on the part of educators, 
government officials, pbilanthropic and mis- 
sionary agencies. Members of this Interna- 
tional Association of Agricultural Missions 
have been instrumental in interesting many of 
the agencies in the rural situation in Africa. 


Of the 1,200,000,000 in the world, more than 
60% or about one billion, actually till the soil. 
They must feed not only themselves and their 
families but produce enough surplus food for 
the other 700,000,000. The greatest enterprise 
in the world today is producing food for three 
times 1,700,000,000 meals per day, selling it, 
shipping it, preparing it. Perhaps close to 
80% of the world’s people are engaged in the 
whole enterprise. 

It is little short of suicidal for the people of 
our cities to look with indifference upon the 
welfare of those who live in the rural sec- 
tion. The life and happiness of New York 


a Pee ee Batt er eS fe ee eS Ree es oe me es? oD i a” le eee 
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exist half free and half siave. 
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_ City depends méré upon the farmers’ than up: — 
on the city’s business and industry. 


A strike 
of the rural workers would soon starve the 
cities; a strike of industry and commerce 
would have much less effect upon the farmer. 

It is now axiomatic that a nation cannot 
Neither cana 
nation exist if half is reaping not only the 


~ necessities but the luxuries of life, and the 


other half—prcducers of that which actually 
sustains life—is being crushed into a state 
where it cannot afford to use even enough of 
the food it produces. An officer of the United 
States Department of Agriculture recently said 
that the American farmer is slowly sinking 
into peasantry. Many of the farmers of Europe 


‘and most of those of Asia are now peasants— 


little better than the cattle that help till the 


a soil. There are those who sincerely believe 
that such a condition will inevitably lead to a 
‘vast world revolution that will rock our whole 


‘economic, industrial, and social structure. 
» Such a world revolution can be avoided only 


‘when all the agencies of the nation and of the 


world unite to solve the rural problem. Legis- 


- Jation alone can never solve it; it must be 
solved by a united effort of all the agencies 
_jnterested in human welfare; governmental, 


economic, educational, religious, philanthropic, 
artistic—each giving its highest values io the 
tillers of the soil, each making more happy and 
worth while the everyday existence of the 
farmer. Up until the present time these 
agencies have given their attention far too ex- 
clusively to the peoples of the cities. Iam 
giad to note that, through organizations such 
as this, attention is being turned to those 
rural millions. 


' ‘Southern Methodism in Korea’’ a book newly pre- 
pared and published by kev. J.S. Ryang is full of 
interest, for of its 560 pages 800 are in Korean, 190 
are in English, and there are 400 pictures. Bound 
in cloth boards and only Yen 2.00 in price we heartily 
recommend this book to our readers. Order from 
the Christian Literature Society, Seoul. 
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Notes and Personals ey es 
Northern Presbyterian Mission Teer 
Birth 


To Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Henderson, Taiku, — 


a son, Lloyd, on February 17. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 


A cheering letter has just been received at 


Soonchun from Mrs. R. T. Coit saying that 
Mr. Coit is in John Hopkins Hospital and that 
for the first time they have been given hopes 
of his complete recovery. 
te New Arrivals 

Miss Thelma Thumm. 

‘Miss Ruth Pritchard. 

Rev. and Mrs. John B. Vail. 


Resignation : 


Rev. aud Mrs. H. D. McCallie have resigned 
from the Korea Mission because of continued 


ill health. 
Left for U.S. A. 


Miss Ruth Miller, Kwangju. 
Miss Bessie Clark, Kwangju. 
Miss Jean Dupuy, Kunsan. 


United Church ofiGanmuis 


On March 14, the Rev. J. H! Arnup, D.D., 
one of the Secretaries of the Foreign Missions 
Board, arrived in Korea and for ten days 
visited the stations of this Mission in the Ham 
Kyeng Provinces. ne : 

Death 


As we go to press a cablegram has been re- 
ceived announcing the death of the Rev. W. 
R. Foote, D. D., in Nova Scotia on March 19, 
He has been in poor health for some years. 


M. E. Mission, North, W. F. M. S. 


A cablegram has just come to hand from 


Miss Appenzeller that she has received a gift 
of $50,000 from one person for the Women’s 
College in Seoul. See article on page 76 of 
this number. 


WONSAN BEACH—To rent for month of July 
eight-roomed house with bath, also boat gtd metelee 
furnished. Price Yen100. Apply to L. C. Brand. 
Chunju. "a 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE TYPWRI we 
FOR SALE ata er 
Two-shift keyboard, little used, in excellent condi- 


tion, Price Yen 65.00. Apply toC. L. S., Seoul 
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CHOSEN GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


UNSURPASSED IN BEAUTY are the scenic routes 
through which and to which you may journey by the CHOSEN 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


THE DIAMOND MOUNTAINS, (the Alps of the Orient), 
fascinating in rugged splendor and grandeur; ancient cities of 
historic interest—lusan, Taikyu, Seoul, Songdo, Pyengyang and 
Antung—are all on the main line. 


STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES are liberal and give sufficient 
“ to pial these places of importance and other spots of natu- 
ral beauty. 


A VACATION, planned in summer or in winter, may be 
spent in the famous hot springs, or the mountains, or in breezy 
beach resorts, for all of which Chosen is justly celebrated. } 


TIME, COMFORT AND EXPENSE, the main factors in 
travel, are well protected when traveling by the CHOSEN GOV- 
ERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


For further particulars please apply to : 
The Passenger Traffic Manager, 
RAILWAY BUREAU, 


The Government General of Chosen, 
Keijo, (Seoul). Chosen, (Korea). 
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